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GRAND CANON OF COLORADO RIVER. 


APRIL RAIN. 
Tr isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the bills. 
The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town,— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn't raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 


A fig for him who frets,— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
Rosert LoveMAN 


A man’s religion consists, not of the many 
things he is in doubt of and tries to believe, but 
of the few he 1s assured of and has no need of 
effort for believing. CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING IS NEAR. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


“O Brook, what makes you dance along 

With such a happy song to-day ?” 

“Dear child, I’m glad that winter cold 
Has passed away.” 


“O bluebird on the branches bare, 

I hear your song so sweet and clear.” 

“ Dear child, I’ve just come North again, 
For spring is near.” 


“O grass blades peeping from the ground, 

The snow has hardly gone away.” 

“Dear child, the sun says, ‘Come, come up!’ 
And I obey.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


SCENIC WONDERS OF ARIZONA. 
No. VIII. Famous Monuments and Places. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


OWHERE in the world will the tourist or 
sightseer behold more wonderful scenic 
features than Arizona affords. Nowhere 

has nature created gorges of such wild magnifi- 
cence, valleys of so much attractive wildness, and 
mountain regions of such remarkable and inde- 
scribable wonder. The characteristic and varied 
flora of this climate give an additional charm to 
the more rugged features. 

Most stupendous and more awe-inspiring than 
other scenic wonders of Arizona is the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, which lies chiefly in this territory, 
but touching Utah, Nevada, and California. With 
its intricate windings and numerous side cafions, 
crooking and zigzagging with indescribable pict- 
uresqueness, its length measures about seven 
hundred miles. In many places its depth extends 
below a mile. It is a chasm of awful but grand 
magnitude, its width at the top varying from eight 
to twenty miles; and, looking down into its rugged 
and devious turnings, the Colorado River gleams 
like an imprisoned thread of rare silver. It fur- 
nishes a spectacle to make man feel his utter little- 
ness, and no venturesome tourist who has succeas- 
fully scaled its rocky walls and penetrated to the 
seemingly inaccessible flights of the cation ever 
carried back into the world quite the same lofty 
estimate of his own importance as he may have 
felt before exploring this grandest of all North 
America’s wonder-abounding cafions. 

Very remarkable are the Yellowstone and 
Yosemite in their precipices, but they are mere 
infants beside the Colorado’s peerless caiion. 

The far-famed Petrified Forest in Apache 
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Every Other Sunday. 


County should claim a proper quota of the 
tourist’s attention, and well repaid will any one be 
for a journey to this strange fallen forest of 
stone. 

This covers an area of about two square miles, 
and is a scene the counterpart of which the daring 
explorer of Dame Nature’s mysteries has never 
discovered. Through some change in nature a 
forest was submerged, and, as the tissues of the 
trees decayed, they were replaced by silica held in 
solution by the water. Even the minutest detail 
of the wood’s structure has been singularly pre- 
served, and it reveals a most magnificent inter- 
blending of tint and color. The wood is spoken 
of as silicified, agatized, petrified, and fossilized. 
Some of these fallen giants of trees measure five 
feet in diameter; in length, from one hundred to 
two hundred feet. They lie thickly scattered about 
in wildest profusion. Not one remains standing. 
It is a silent fallen forest, where never a leaf 
whispers its tale to passing breeze. These giants 
are prone upon the ground, most of them broken 
into huge sections. Stripped of branches and 
limbs, they lie in great glistening logs of rock. 

Even when Columbus planted the Spanish ban- 
ner on the West Indies, this forest was much as 
we see it to-day. Centuries before that historic 
event, the petrified logs furnished rude habitations 
for the prehistoric tribes who lived and loved in 
their own uncivilized ways in this region. 

Upon knolls, buttes, spurs, and down ravines 
and gulches lay these great logs of stone, while 
the ground all around is densely studded with the 
gem-like fragments in all shapes and sizes and 
exhibiting all the hues of the rainbow. Much 
destruction has been dealt to the Petrified Forest 
by the specimen fiend and others, but recently our 
national government has taken steps to preserve 
it from further ruin. 

Another remarkable freak of nature found in 
Arizona is Montezuma’s Well. This lakelike 
depression is situated in a mound near the Verde 
River. It is at the bottom of a sink of limestone 
formation. In shape it is circular, and nearly two 
hundred yards in diameter. Its depth has been 
variously estimated, but is no doubt very great. 

On the western edge of the Tonto Basin is the 
Natural Bridge of Pine Creek, which, beyond 
question, is the greatest natural bridge yet known 
to man. Its length is six hundred feet, its width 
five hundred feet, and it measures two hundred 
feet from the floor of the bridge to the surface of 
the water. Near the centre it is supported by a 
natural pillar one hundred feet in circumference. 

Widely scattered throughout different sections 
of Arizona are the famous cliff-dwellings. These 
are kind of fort-homes of a prehistoric people about 
whom students of anthropology have speculated to 
no inconsiderable extent. For these unique dwell- 
ings the cliff people chose deep caiions, the sides 
of which were of stratified rock, the alternate lay- 
ers being of different kinds and not equally 
eroded. Where the softer strata had been suftici- 
ently worn from between the harder strata, there 
these strange cliff-loving Indians built their homes. 
As roof and floor were already provided, they had 
only to build the front walls and the partitions. 
They are built tier upon tier, and some of these 
cliff-dwellings have as many as a thousand rooms. 
Many believe the Pueblo Indians of to-day are 
descendants of the cliff-dwellers. 

The river valleys of the Salt, Gila, and Verde 
are noted for their beauty of scenery, and are of 
peculiar scientific interest on account of the re- 
mains of prehistoric races found there. In the 
Salt River valley are the ruins of ancient cities 
and canals. Excavation yields many relics of in- 
terest and value. In the Gila valley stands “ Casa 
Grande,” which was an ancient ruin in 1542, when 
Coronado made his tour through Arizona. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WINTER SUNSET. 


BY A. M. 8S. R. 


Ou, never yet on canvas were such rich colors 
seen 

As those the Master painted on the sky to-night, I 
ween. 

No artist ever blended such gorgeous hues as 
those, 

Which God's love spread before us to end a dark 
day’s close. 


For Kvery Olier Sunday. 
CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE 


BY GENIE 0. STOVALL. 

“ Mira!” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Will you and John keep the light always in 
sight? Will you give a signal when the ships 
pass? I taink I would feel easier to know that, 
when I am away, you and John will take my place, 
— do as I uave done all these years, and never let 
the light gu out.” 

“T promise you, papa dear, that no ships shall 
ever pass Craig Island and see us in darkness. 
Now go to sleep, and don’t worry any more. You 
will be better soon, and I’ll help you then more 
than I’ve ever done. I'll wave at everything that 
passes: th» big vessels, the steamers, schooners 
and yachts, the tug-boats, the pilot-boats, and 
even the crafts. We will make so many hearts 
glad by the signal we will give, won’t we, papa?” 

“ Humph, child,” the old man grunted. A smile 
was on his rugged sea-hardened face. 

“You'll do that when I’m gone, honey,” he said, 
clasping close the little hand that nestled in his 
like a tiny branch of coral in a rough shell. Tears 
hung on the dark lashes of the child, and she 
choked as she tried to speak. 

“Yes, papa,” at length she said, ‘even if you 
are away, I will do it all the same; but — but you 
are better. Why always speak of going away? 
God can make you well.” 

“© Mira, daughter, father is well now,— my 
soul is saved, and that means that all is well; yes, 
all is peace. But hark! what is it I hear?” and 
the glazed eyes looked wonderingly about. 

‘?Tis the water rocking against the shore, papa, 
that’s all,” said Mira, patting her father’s head 
tenderly. 

“Child, I hear roaring as a storm at sea. 
me quick, is the light in the tower? ” 

“Yes, yes, blazing bright like a big purple-and- 
gold star. Rest now, for all is well.” 

“Oh, I am glad. Tell John to keep it bright, 
and don’t let the oil run low. Why, all these 
years gone by I’ve never let the light go low. No 
wreck has been caused by my fault, no ships run 
asho’ because of darkness on Craig Island. Day 
and night, summer and winter, the winds and the 
breeze and the gale ha’ beat agin’ this shore, but 
my light is always blazen’ in the tower.” 

“Yes, papa, I know; but rest now,— its far in 
the night. The birds have gone in the rocks; even 
the gulls have dipped out of sight. Sleep now,” 
and with a soothing touch upon his eyes and 
brow he soon slept. 

Mira’s curly head, after nodding low, fell 
against her father’s pillow, and she, too, slept 
soundly. 

John, her only brother and sole companion, en- 
tered the room quietly and took his seat near the 
window, and with wide, tearless eyes looked out 
toward the sea. He knew that with the ebb and 
flow of the tide that swished against the rock- 
bound cottage the life of his father was drifting 
out, and it was only a few hours before the end. 
Looking at the sweet little face of his sister, his 


Tell 


heart ached; for he knew how heavily the blow 
would-fall upon her young life with the death of 
her father, whom she loved so fondly. “ Well, 
all that I can do,” he said to himself, “is to be 
father and mother to the precious little one. I 
will take the place of father, and carry on his 
work. It will be lonely here for Mira, but we will 
do the best we can to be contented.” These re- 
flections were suddenly ended by his father’s 
voice. 

“Mira! John! my children, your father is 
going out—out. Mira, wave a signal to the poor 
way-farers at sea. John, keep the light-house in 
order: keep the light bright, so that no one may 
perish.” 

At the sound of her father's voice, Mira was 
wide awake, and her arms circled his neck. She 
pleaded with him not to leave her, but with a 
smile he said: ‘‘ My child, you’ll come to me. Let 
Christ be the light to guide you to me. I will be 
there. Come, my children. I see the light 
through the darkness,—there is no storm: all is 
bright, so bright!” A little while, and all was 
over. 

John and his sister, clasped closely in each 
other’s arms, watched until the silvery dawn crept 
over the sea. At sunrise the poor old light-house 
keeper was at rest, and John and Mira all alone in; 
the world. 

That has been many years ago; and Mira, a 
is no longer a little girl, has never missed day or 
night to have a beacon of welcome in the cottage’ 
window, while John has never failed in his duty to 
keep the blaze burning in the tower, just as his 
father had done before him for nearly half a cen- 
tury. This light-house is well known to naviga-- 
tors. It stands in an exposed, dangerous situation, 
and it seems a wonder that it has so long re- 
sisted the storms and tempests that so furiously- 
have dashed against its rugged sides. » 

Since the night that papa left his little daughter, 
she has been faithful to her trust. With her 
brother she ascends the long, narrow stairs to the 
tower, and helps him attend-to the light. Some- 
times, after a storm has ceased, the swell of the sea- 
against the base of the structure causes the waves 
to dash with tremendous roar, and almost envelop 
the tower in a canopy of foam; but there is never 
fear in the heart of the girl. 

“We promised papa no ship should ever 
founder near Craig Island for need of a beacons 
didn’t we, brother?” 

“Indeed, we did; and as yet we have never 
failed,” replied Toho, looking down to the up- 
turned face of his sister. eye 

“Brother,” she used to often say as they sat on 
a great rock at the door of the cottage and watched 
the stars bloom out one by one, “I think I some- 
times see papa holding out a light from the sky. 
When we come to die, I think he will be our light 
through the valley and the shadow of death. Jesus 
will be with him, and teach him how to show. us 
the way.” F 

“Yes, Mira, we will have no fear. He will be 
our beacon then just as our light has been to the 
poor travellers out at sea when the storm was. 
driving them onto the rocks,” 

And this is why the sailors and shipmen who 
pass Craig Island look with joy at the quivering 
light that never fails them. It means rescue and 
welcome. 


Tis the good reader that makes the good book. 
A good head cannot read amiss. 
Emerson. 


True sympathy is putting ourselves in an- 
other's place ; and we are moved in proportion to 
the reality of our imagination. 

Hosea Battov. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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HOW THE BLUEBIRD WAS MADE. 


A uiTtLe piece of bright, blue sky, 
A wee bit of the earth near by, 
One-half of sky, one-half of earth, 
This was the rule at the bluebird’s birth. 
The inside filled with a joy song tune, 
For this is the best of this bird of blue. 
Winsome ways and bright, dark eyes 
All help to make this bird we prize. 
But when he’s made, this April comer, 
Oar dear bluebird will last all summer. 
Trent EH. Jackson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE ADVENTURE OF BETTY AND THE 
LESSON IT BROUGHT. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


OW was Betty’s chance. She seized it. 

She had hung about the door of the “ best 

room” for fully three-quarters of an hour, 

waiting for her mother to finish her talk with Aunt 

Maria; and now Aunt Maria had asked for her 
glasses, and her mother had risen to get them. 

“© mamma,” she whispered as her mother came 
into the hall where she stood, a mute little statue 
on one foot, “‘let me go up to the sugar-house and 
play this aftermoon, please do. I’m ’fraid,” whis- 
pering lower,—“I’m ’fraid of Aunt Maria. I’m 
*fraid she'll see me, and I’ll make her strangle 
again!” The mother smiled, but there was a little 
shadow across her face. 

“That's only when she’s eating, dear, and you 
talk. But you can go up to the sugar-house; 
only be sure to come back before the sun touches 
the top of the cedar grove. And play right round 
the sugar-house. You are the only little daughter 
we have, and we don’t want you to get lost.” 

“Oh, no, mamma, I won’t get lost; and I’ll come 
back in a little while.” Betty seized her hat, and 
flew up the hillin glee. She did not even stop for 
her beloved paper dolls, which she was wont to 
range round the stump of the big balsam and 
admire silently. Her one thought was to get away 
as far as possible from her visiting great-aunt, who 
had had a severe fit of coughing that day at dinner, 
and who had declared that it was Betty’s chatter 
that did it all, that it always made her strangle to 
hear children talk at the table. 

Poor Betty, she felt very sober as she perched 
herself on the stump of the balsam. She wondered 
how long her great-aunt would stay. She leaned 
her face on her hands, and thought of the happy 
times in the past when she had talked to her heart’s 
content and nobody had choked. She wished that 
she had brought her dolls. If she only had Sarah 
Gladys and Antoinette May to talk over her 
troubles with, she knew that she should feel better. 

She raised her head as a bird perched itself upon 
a hough near by and sang blithely, “Cheer up, 
cheer up, cheer-r-r!” A plump squirrel at the 
foot of a neighboring tree cocked his head on one 
side, and looked at her inquiringly. 

“T believe I feel better,” she thought, and 
slipped down. The great Balm-of-Gilead trees 
ahead of her stretched away ina greatrow. They 
seemed to wave her an invitation. The river 
sparkled at the foot of the hill. How beautiful 
the world was! 

“Tf I was grown up,” she thought, “I’d have a 
boat and go on the river and sail and sail.” But 
she was not grown up, and great-aunt Maria was 
going to stay indefinitely! She turned disconso- 
lately from the river to the sombre Balm-of- 
Gileads. “I'll go just a little way,” she mur- 
mured. 

She started down the path, but turned aside to 
follow a young rabbit hopping blithely along. 


“Mebby that’s Rags, no, Rags’s little baby,” 
she thought. “I'll just see if I can’t find out 
things the way Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson did. 
He won’t be frightened. He'll know I’m not a 
dog or a man. Maybe Silver Spot used to live 
around here, too. I’m going to watch, and see 
what I can see.” 

Betty’s spirits rose. Great-aunt was forgotten 
assheranalong. The rabbit had disappeared; but 
here was a squirrel just ahead, and there a bird. 
She went farther and farther. She was just about 
to seat herself under a bush and watch for other 
wild things, when a huge rabbit ambled through 
an opening in the bushes at her side. He was 
joined by the little rabbit she had been following. 

“It is Rags and his baby!” she announced to 
herself triumphantly. “Now I'll watch them and 
write a— what do you call it? Oh, a sequel.” 

But how could she if she lost sight of them? 
There they were disappearing over a ridge. She 
jumped up, and followed in hot haste. They were 
gone. No, there they were. Now they had gone, 
indeed. She sank disappointed on a mossy bank 
and looked around. Where was she? LEvery- 
thing was strange. She could see nothing but 
huge bowlders and tangled underbrush. 

There was a strange feeling in her throat. Her 
breath came thick and fast, but she did not cry. 
She only laid down some flowers tenderly which 
she had gathered, and clambered up a great rock 
to see if she could get her bearings. But every- 
thing was unfamiliar. She could not even see 
the river. A wilderness of barberries and blue- 
berries rose on all sides of the little valley in 
which she found herself. 

She told herself that she must keep on. She 
would come to something aftera while. The grow- 
ing darkness frightened her. Her mother must 
be looking for her that very minute. The thought 
made her push hurriedly on. 

Suddenly it seemed to her that she heard voices. 
She stopped and strained her ears. No, she was 
not mistaken. She rushed joyfully forward in the 
direction of the sounds, and suddenly came to a 
little clearing in the brush. 

In the middle of the clearing stood a log cabin. 
At the door sat a low-browed Italian, smoking. 
A few steps off was a man sorting over a basket 
of fish. The two seemed to be quarrelling, for the 
man in the yard hit the stump beside him a re- 
sounding whack and faced about to his com- 
panion. 

“Big Pete!” Betty ejaculated as he turned his 
head. Her heart stood still. Her one thought 
was to get away unobserved. Better to wander 
in the woods all night, her childish instinct told 
her, than to trust to him for help. Scarcely 
breathing, she backed cautiously away, her eyes 
fixed upon his ugly countenance the while as if 
fascinated. 

How well she remembered the day her father 
had discharged him for drunkenness and quarrel- 
someness. It was in the big meadow where she 
had gone with a luncheon for the harvesters. He 
had vowed vengeance then, but they had never 
seen him since. 

A branch crackled under her feet. She felt 
like turning and flying, but she had presence of 
mind enough to stand perfectly still. The man 
with the pipe looked up lazily, and muttered some- 
thing in Italian. 

Big Pete did not take any notice of the remark, 
but went heavily on with his tirade. 

And now, slowly and cautiously, Betty stole 
away. Another moment she had rounded a 
bowlder, and come upon the river. Her heart 
leaped. With the river to guide her, she could 
find her way! 

She pushed ahead, keeping well in the thicket 
to conceal herself. In her haste she stumbled 


and fell again and again. Her clothes were torn, 
her face scratched and bleeding; but she scarcely 
heeded what at other times would have filled her 
with dismay. She knew by the current of the 
river that every step was bringing her nearer 
home. 

Her strength was almost spent when there, 
stretched out before her, was her father’s meadow 
rolling upward to the clump of sugar-trees where 
her dear home stood. 

She sprang up the hill. Was she ever so happy 
before, she asked herself? Would she ever leave 


‘home again? 


It was a very tired and dishevelled little girl who, 
a few minutes later, was led by her mother to her 
father’s side. 

“Now tell your father all about it, my child,” 
said the pale mother, quietly. “He must be the 
judge of what is best to do with the little daughter 
who has given us such anxiety.” Her voice 
choked. 

Betty was taken very tenderly upon her father’s 
knee. He heard her recital without a word of 
comment. When she came to the part about big 
Pete and the cabin in the clearing, his clasp 
tightened ; but he did not speak. 

“What shall we do with little daughter?” he 
said when she had finished. ‘What shall we do? 
I think that she has been punished sufficiently 
for her disobedience in wandering away. I am 
quite sure that she will never do it again. And I 
think that she has learned a lesson to-day which 
she will never forget, and which will prove valu- 
able to her as long as she lives. It is that she 
must be able to stand alone in this world. Ah, 
Susan,” he said, clasping his wife’s hand, “if she 
had not been able to stand alone to-day, what a 
different story there might have been to tell!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A QUARREL, OR TOO LATE. 


(Youne ContTRiBuToRs.) 


Tracy and Jerry Day were brothers. Tracy was 
fifteen years old and Jerry was only eight. They were 
not in the least alike. Tracy was forever getting little 
boys into trouble. As he could not be trusted, neither 
did he trust any one else. Jerry was a good little boy 
and very trustworthy. 

One afternoon in December Mrs. Day left the two 
boys alone. She bade Tracy to see that Jerry got into 
no kind of trouble, and of course he promised. 

In about half an hour some of Jerry’s little friends 
came over to play with him. They played nicely for 
sometime. Then they got into alittle dispute. Tracy, 
instead of quieting the boys and restoring peace, added 
fuel to the flame. He enjoyed seeing them quarrel, and 
kept setting them on until it was a serious storm, 
Had Tracy not been there, the little boys would not 
have gotten into such a rage. 

The little boys were beginning to strike at one 
another. The blows began to come so fast that Tracy 
feared some one would get hurt; so he tried to stop 
them, but it was too late. One of the boys gave Jerry 
a hard blow, which injured him quite severely. 

The little visitors were all frightened and ran home. 

Tracy laid Jerry on the bed and waited patiently for 
the return of his mother. She soon came, and Tracy 
was sent for the doctor. 

Now Tracy loved his little brother very much and 
would not have had him injured for anything; but it 
was too late, it could not be undone. 

Jerry was ill for severaldays. Tracy took great care 
of him, staying with him constantly until his recovery. 
The doctor was paid with Tracy’s own money. 

NELLIE JUNE WELLMAN. 


Faith in God, faith in man, faith in work: 
this is the short formula in which we may sum 
up the teachings of the founders of New England, 
—a creed ample enough for this life and the 
neat. O. W. Homes. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


THEY'LL come again to the apple-tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snow of the blossoms drest; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair: 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah, mother-bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And shadows may darken the dancing rays 
When the fledglings leave the nest; 

But they’ll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow, 
Through the April shimmer of sun and rain 
Go flying to and fro; 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BEPPO. 


BY DORCAS DARE. 


EPPO earned his daily bread. From early 
morning until set of sun he worked. No 
matter if he were cold or hungry or tired, 

still he had his tasks to perform; still he must 
climb, hand over hand, from bottom to top of 
water-spouts, jump upon high window-sills, or 
dance upon the pavements, and lift his cap and 
bow if some pitying passer-by tossed him a penny. 

These were Beppo’s daily tasks. Play, mere 
play, you think? 

No, oh no, not play, but work, real work, 
when they must be performed hour after hour, 
day after day. And Beppo went through his ac- 
complishments so many, many times each day that 
he was often very tired and foot-sore when night 
came. 

Still, he had a kind master; and to please him 
he often danced merrily when he was cold and 
hungry, and his limbs were stiff with fatigue. 

One day a little adventure befell Beppo. It 
was in the early winter, and he was dancing and 
bowing before a pleasant, sunny house in a quiet, 
sunny street. 

His master was playing a lively tune upon his 
organ. What! was Beppo a monkey? his mas- 
ter an organ-grinder? 

Certainly. Could you not guess it at the begin- 
ning of my story? 

His master was playing alively tune; and Beppo 
was dancing and jumping, gesticulating and bow- 
ing, to the great delight of a group of children 
who had assembled at the first sound of the organ. 

Suddenly a young lady turned the corner of the 
street and walked swiftly toward Beppo and his 
master. The children knew her well. They 
nudged each other and whispered, “ She’ll give the 
monkey some money,—she always does. She 
says monkeys would not have enough to eat if 
nobody gave them any.” 

They watched her eagerly as she drew near. 
She nodded pleasantly to them, and then she 
smiled as Beppo lifted his cap courteously. 

“Isn’t he a dear little monkey?” she said to the 
children. 

And then she turned to Beppo’s master and in- 
quired, ‘“‘ How long have you had him? ” 
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PEACE — HOESSLIN. 


“Two year,” he replied. 

“And you are fond of him, I hope? ” 

The man smiled and nodded his head energet- 
ically and said, “I take him verra good,—I feed 
him verra lots.” 

“T am glad of that,” said the lady. ‘He seems 
a very nice monkey, and I am glad he has a good 
master.” 

Did Beppo know that she spoke of him, or was 
he attracted by the kindly smile? Or was it in- 
stinct that led him to suddenly jump upon her 
arm and leap to her shoulder, and look closely 
into her face? 

Something that he saw there gave him confi- 
dence. He gazed at her with a patient, wistful ex- 
pression that touched her quick sympathies. 

She was startled by his sudden movement, and 
her first feeling was of fear. 
quered it, however. “You are a dear little mon- 
key,” she said, putting up her hand and patting his 
head. “I wish you could tell me your name.” 

“Beepo,” said the man, doffing his eap respect- 
fully, ‘‘mi verra good Beepo.” 

“Beppo!” shouted the children. 
Beppo!” 

“Beepo,” repeated the lady, still patting him 
softly, “good, patient Beepo.” 

Did Beppo understand her words? Soon he 
jumped from her shoulder to her arm. Seating 
himself there, he turned his face to the children 
with a comical, self-satisfied look upon it, as if he 
would say if he could, “Listen! Hear what she 
calls me!” 

- The lady continued to stroke his head and talk 


“His name is 


She quickly con- | 


to him. Beppo listened gravely, while his master 
played tune after tune, tune after tune. 

Soon, to the children’s great glee, Beppo grew 
restless and mischievous. His bright eyes glis- 
tened. They roved hither and thither, and soon 
they rested upon the purse which the lady carried 
in her hand. 

A purse! Money! Some connection between 
the two must have flitted through Beppo’s little 
head. Else why did he do as he did? 

He moved, cautiously, nearer and nearer to the 
hand, nearer and nearer to the purse; and then 
he stretched forth one long, lean, sinewy paw, and 
grasped it firmly. 

The children elapped their hands and shouted 
their delight, and the lady laughed. 

“ Take it,” she said, loosening her hold upon it. 
‘What do you want with a purse?” 

Beppo took it between his two forepaws. He 
held it up to his face, he looked at it scrutiniz- 
ingly, he turned it upside down, he smelled of it, 
he jammed it. Still it did not open. 

Beppo looked puzzled. He lifted it again close 
to his eyes. They discovered something,— the 
shining steel clasp; and then he put his head close 
to it, and bit it with his strong, sharp teeth. 

It did not open. He repeated the action again 
and again, again and yet again, and always with 
the same result. 

The children shouted and clapped their hands, 
and urged him to renewed and persistent effort. 
Still the clasp defied him. And then, when he per- 
ceived that he could not do it, that neither grasp 
nor bite had any effect upon the hard steel, he 
looked with mute entreaty into the kind, smiling 
face. 

“You are very patient, my good little Beepo,” 
said the lady; “and patience and perseverance 
deserve a reward. Give me the purse, and you 
shall have some pennies.” 

The children gathered closer, and watched with 
breathless interest. Beppo listened gravely, and 
fixed his bright, intent eyes upon the speaker. 

With her last word she extended her hand. 
Beppo looked at it, and, after a second’s pause, 
dropped the purse into it. , 

The children greeted the action with loud ap- 
plause, and the lady thanked him with courteous 
word and kindly caress. She opened the purse, 
Beppo watching each movement intently, and 
took from it several new, shining pennies and 
offered them to him. 

He took them eagerly, turned them over and 
over, looked at them, bit one or two, and then 
dropped them carefully into the small pocket of 
the small red coat which he wore. Then he 
turned his eyes upon her and pulled off his small 
red cap, and bowed his gratitude. 

Once, twice, three times he did this, amid the 
children’s joyful shouts. 

And then, with a swift leap upon her shoulder, 
a swift, sudden touch of his face to hers, he 
jumped upon his master’s organ. 

The lady was touched by his caress. She 
opened her purse once more and took out a bill, 
and offered it to Beppo’s master. 4 

He hesitated. People did not often offer him 
bill. A penny, a nickel, a dime, and, once in a 
very great while, a quarter; but a bill! 

The lady understood his embarrassment. 
you not take it for Beepo?” she asked. : 

The man smiled, and assented readily. “Mi Bee- 
po sall have it,” he said, “mi verra good Beepo.” 

The lady stooped and patted Beppo. “I should 
like you to bring him to my home now and then,” 
she said to his master. “I shall not forget what 
Beepo likes.” 

She told him where she lived. Beppo listened, 
and his master touched his cap and thanked her 
in earnest, broken words. 


“Will 


PAUL REVERE’S 


APRIL. 


A eusu of bird-song, a patter of dew, 
A cloud, and a rainbow’s warning, 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue,— 

An April day in the morning. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


» be tke: p every school child that has left 
the primary grades is acquainted with 
Mr. Longfellow’s poem, “Paul Revere’s 

Ride,”—the plain Boston mechanic who -rode 

from Boston to Concord to give the alarm that 

the British were landing, under cover of night, to 
march at daybreak. 

With the month of April comes the anniversary 
that commemorates the battle of Lexington and 
Concord, dear to every American heart, April 
nineteenth. 

Ammunition belonging to the Americans was 
stored at Concord. This the British meant to 
secure, besides intimidating the people along the 
way. But the fearless rider, Paul Revere, was in 
advance, his horse’s hoof-beats breakingjthe still- 
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ness of the dewy night as he rode to rouse the 
countryside. 

We may think of that spring night, April eight- 
eenth, seventeen hundred seventy-five, holding 
promise of dawn and beauty of. day. 

The fresh and tender green of the springing 
grass, the young foliage of the lilac bushes, and the 
breaths of balmy air from warm southern slopes 
and low-lying meadows,— how it must have in- 
spired the brave rider, if he noticed the beauty of 
the spring! 

We may imagine the incessant twitter of birds 
and drowsy hum of insects; and, as morning broke, 
he may have seen high overhead a flight of wild 
fowl holding steady course north-eastward toward 
the far pine woods and crystal lakes of Maine. 

But the brooding quiet of the April night was 
soon broken. The warning blaze of beacon fires 
was seen along the hilltops; the sharp report of 
firearms heard, the blowing of horns and conches, 
and the deep tones of church-bells. And when 
the British came up, the din of alarm was already 
ahead, summoning the minute-men to arms, and 
the attempt to surprise the colonists a failure, all 
because of the now famous ride of Paul Revere. 

On the Lexington road, perhaps a hundred 
yards beyond the common, stands a house with its 


RIDE— DARIUS COBB— PHOTOGRAPHED BY HERBERT A. STIFF. 


gable end-to the street bearing a tablet inscribed 
thus: 

“Built 1698, enlarged 1734. Residence of Rey. 
John Hancock fifty-five years, and of his succes- 
sor, Rev. Jonas Clarke, fifty years. Here Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock were sleeping when 
roused by Paul Revere.” 

We may believe that the bluff Boston mechanic 
pulled up his panting steed before this house, and 
that Hancock flung up the window at sound of 
his familiar tone, and, leaning out into the dark- 
ness, received the midnight message of his friend. 
We are told Hancock was found soon after, fur- 
bishing his sword and firearms, bent on confront- 
ing the king’s troops when they arrived. 

The farmers, too, along the way, who had heard 
the word were busy with their old flint locks, and 
when the British troops returned, fired upon them 
from behind the stone walls that line the way. 

Certain Englishmen were once complaining of 
the “unfair” conduct of the colonists in shelter- 
ing themselves behind these walls while firing 
upon the king’s troops. They were silenced by 
Benjamin Franklin : 

“Were there not,” he inquired, “ two sides to the 
walls?” 

It was from the tower window of an old North 
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End, church, Boston, that Paul Revere’s alarm 
lights were hung out that started the midnight ride. 

And this ride, one of the most famous in our 
country’s history, the outcome of which was 
strength and inspiration to the colonists, might 
never have been but for the remarks of a Province 
House groom to the hostler, who wasa liberty boy, 
and the showy bravery of a British grenadier who 
had gone into a Boston shop the evening before 
with marching accoutrements on. So far-reaching 
may a chance word or act become. 


Many men build as cathedrals were built,— 
the part nearest the ground finished, but that 
part which soars toward heaven, the turrets and 
the spires. forever incomplete. BrECHER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SUMMER DAY IN LEXINGTON, MASS. 


BY A. E. HOWARD. 


EXINGTON! The name alone will stir the 
patriotic blood in one’s veins, and the 
thought of seeing the spot, where our 

forefathers fought for truth and liberty, made us 
feel as though we must carry a flag, and go in 
marching order, instead of boarding a street-car. 

With an enthusiastic friend, we started off one 
glorious day in August. Our point of interest 
was the Hancock-Clarke House. A shady street 
leads to it, after leaving the car, and in a few 
moments we stepped over its ancient threshold. 
This house was built in 1698, and the “ parson,” 
Rev. John Hancock, lived in it. But in those 
days it was very small, only four rooms. Parson 
Hancock lived here fifty-five years, and had five 
children. His grand-daughter married Jonas 
Clarke, and in later years Mr. Clarke became 
the “parson” of the town, and lived in the 
house fifty years. He had thirteen children, and 
it became necessary to enlarge it to its present 
size. 

Now, children, try to think that you are in our 
party, and then we will go through these old rooms 
together. 

First we will go into the kitchen. It does not 
look very large, does it, when you remember that 
for Parson Hancock, his wife, and five children 
it had to be parlor, sitting-room, and kitchen? 
When the table was drawn out for dinner some 
one had to sit pretty near the great open fire- 
place, where the logs were burning and the great 
iron kettles were hanging on the crane, bubbling 
and sizzling. If you lifted the cover of one of 
them, you would probably find Indian porridge, 
if it is morning; at noon it might be a savory 
soup. Here is a queer-looking article made of 
tin. It looks like a round box, open on one 
side, with an iron ‘tick running through it. 
What is it for? To roast a piece of beef, or 
a fat turkey, before the open fire; and far 
richer it will taste when done than any 
that we can cook to-day in the oven. But if 
Ebenezer or Lucy Hancock sometimes found it 
warm sitting near the big fire, what must it have 
been when Parson Clarke and his wife and thir- 
teen children lived there, if they sat down to 
dinner in this room around the great table, which 
is now standing under the window! Why, there 
could hardly have been room to move around and 
reach a pewter plate from the high mantel-shelf or 
get the baby’s pewter mug out of the queer little 
cupboard in the wall. There was no danger of the 
table ever being upset, for the legs look as though 
they had been sawed out of a log, so strong and 
heavy are they. 

There are a great many things here which are 
very ancient. Here on the table is a churn which 
is round on the bottom, so that it can be rocked. 


Probably many times some child has been set to 
rock this, until the butter came, when she was 
longing to be out of doors in the grass and sun- 
shine. 

Look at these long boots and spurs, worn by 
Governor William Eustis. Here isa mortar and 
pestle used for pounding spices and herbs. This 
belonged to one of the first settlers in Lexington. 
But what can this great pewter platter be for? 
It is all one wants to lift now: what must it have 
been when filled? Well, in the olden days, when 
dinner was served, the meat would be put in the 
middle of this great plate, and all the vegetables 
around it. 

Look at this old wooden lantern. One wonders 
why the “tallow-dip” did not sometimes set it on 
fire. I hear some one say, “Oh, here’s the-baby’s 
cradle!” No, that is not a cradle, though it is 
big enough for one. It is a kneading-trough. 
With fifteen in the family, Madame Clarke would 
find such a one none too large for a “batch of 
bread.” These nails on this shelf are made by 
hand; and what story does this valise, saddle-bag, 
and holster tell us? There was a noted doctor, 
John Fiske by name, who went with the army in 
the days of the Revolution, and these belonged to 
him. Many a wounded soldier had him to thank 
for his skill and courage on the battlefield. 

These wooden spades bound with iron, with their 
long handles, do not look much like those used at 
the present day, but they have evidently seen hard 
service. In this corner is a fine specimen of 
the brass kettles our great-grandmothers talked 
about. What a Saturday morning’s work to 
polish it up, that it might be bright and shining 
for the “Sabbath”! 

But we must hurry, for there is much to see. 
This door in the kitchen leads into the parson’s 
study ; but, before we go in, I want you to look at 
this worn satchel on the shelf. It belonged to 
Rey. Theodore Parker, of loved memory, who 
was a grandson of Captain Parker, and he used it 
many years in his travels. There are those living 
to-day who can tell you of this Unitarian minis- 
ter, who lived his life so bravely, and did so much 
to quicken and enrich our faith. In the study 
you will see an ink-bottle and sermon-case, which 
also belonged to him. 

Now step into this room. It is not much 
larger than a closet, and the window has only 
four tiny panes of glass, about large enough for a 
doll to look through; yet here Parson Hancock sat 
and wrote his two sermons every week, and read 
and studied. 

In these two cases are a number of relics. 
One is a silver watch taken from a British soldier; 
another, some spurs, found in the ground, which 
probably belonged to some British soldier; a set of 
sleeve-buttons which belonged to Captain Parker, 
who commanded the American troops on the 
eventful 19th of April; a bullet picked up off the 
battle-ground; and some English coins dug up a 
few years ago. This cannon-ball, about as large 
as a croquet-ball, was dug out of the ground. 

Perhaps this plate will interest you, because 
George Washington ate off of it in 1789 when he 
was dining one day at the Monroe Tavern in 
Lexington; and, by the way, here is the old 
“Punch Bowl” sign, which hung outside that 
tavern. Look at this odd thing. It looks like a 
trap, and it is a trap to draw teeth with; but I 
think you would rather allow your teeth to ache 
a good while before you would open your mouth 
for that to go into it. It looks as-though it might 
pull your head off at the same time. 

We must go up to the little chambers above 
now; and to reach them we return through the 
kitchen and step into the entry, where there is 
hardly room for three persons to turn around. 
Look at the stairs. Do they not remind you of 


FAIRY UMBRELLAS. 


Sarp wet east wind, calling loud to rain, 

“Come down, little drops, to the April flowers”; 
And over the grass and the sleeping grain 

And into the street they swept in showers. 


They tapped at each door and called, “ Come up! 
For the bleak cold wind and the snow are gone; 
Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup, 
And the grass is carpeting all the lawn.” 


But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood 
All wore their new spring bonnets that day, 
So they raised their umbrellas as quick as they 
could, 
And under the trees went trooping away. 


And the people said when they saw them there, 
The fairy umbrellas out in the rain, i 
“Oh, spring has come, so sweet and so fair, 
There are those odd little toadstools again.” 
Selected. . 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN-APRIL FIRST BIRTHDAY. 
BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


S it not the funniest thing that my birthday 
comes the first day of April? Last year I 
had an April-fool party, and it’s the funniest 

kind of a party. Mamma and Aunt Grace and I 

fixed up things for surprises and hid them all over 

the house, Grandma and Grandpa Talbot came all 

the way from Cunningham to surprise us. I 

wanted to show them all the surprises, but mamma 

and Aunt Grace said it would be more fun for 
them to hunt for the surprises with the children. 

So I did not tell them—only a few. How they 

did laugh! Especially grandpa. He is so jolly, 

and spry as a boy. And they told us some more 

jokes, too. 
At four o’clock, when the party began to come, 

I was so full of jokes I couldn’t stand still, and 

Aunt Grace said I flew all ways. As soon as 

everybody had come we all ran over the house 

hunting jokes. Kneelie Rollins found a spool of 
thread; and when she picked it up it was twisted 
around something, and she unwound it, and it was 
twisted around something else. She kept unwind- 
ing and was going to give it up, but Aunt Grace 


said, “Let us see the end of it,” and she kept on; 


and at last she came to the cutest little doll dressed 
all in pink. She was pleased enough then. 
Flossie Brimmer found a big orange, and when 
she picked it up it fell apart, and out tumbled a 
little basket pin-cushion full of pins. Frank 


the song of the spider to the fly, “ The way into my 
parlor is up a winding stair”? Stop a moment, 
and listen. Cannot you hear the children’s feet 
pattering up and down them? —John, Ebenezer, 
and Thomas, with their heavy shoes; Elizabeth, 
coming more slowly, and guiding the tottering 
steps of Baby Lucy as she climbs overthem. And 
it was the same Baby Lucy’s baby, Lucy, who in 
after years came there to liye, and her little sons 
and daughters climbed up and down this ancient 
staircase. Almost reverently we, too, climb up, 
and step into the small, low chambers where at 
night these five children were tucked up in their 
trundle-beds. Cold enough in winter the rooms 
must have been, but they did not care for that. 
There would be a roaring fire of logs downstairs 
when they rose in the morning. 

There is nothing in these rooms to see except an 
ancient cradle, in which some baby has been 
rocked in the days gone by. 

Now we have seen the oldest part of this famous 
house where Hancock and Adams were sleeping 
the night that Paul Revere galloped to the door 
and shouted, “ The Regulars are coming out!” 


Forrester found a pasteboard box, and he thought 
there was a jumping-jack inside, and he opened it 
just as careful, and we all stood ready to jump; 
and what do youthink? It was full of peanuts. 
Joseph Cutler found a walnut tied with blue rib- 
bon. Everybody knew there would be twin babies 
in it, and Joseph was not going to open it; but 
Jessie Oakley said, “If it’s twin babies, Jo, will 
you give them to me?” Then he opened it, and 
there was a dime inside. 

Oh, so many things, I can’t begin to tell. I 
found a cocoanut, and there was a rubber ball in- 
side of it. They all knew that was for me; and of 
course nobody noticed it until I found it. Nellie 
Foster found a pop-corn ball, and when she took 
hold of it, it tumbled to pieces, and there was a 
doll’s apron folded up. 

At supper-time we had the queerest things to 
eat. Some of the muflins were filled with tissue- 
paper, and some of them with pop-corn, and some 
with candies, and some with raisins. There was a 
pie filled with marshmallows, and sponge-drops 
filled with figs and nuts. There were oranges that 
looked like flowers, all opened out, each piece sep- 
arate. The best of all was the birthday cake. It 
looked like angel cake, and Aunt Grace said I was 
to have the honor of serving it. The frosting was 
only white tissue-paper, and when I cut\the first 
slice it fell in, and it was full of walnuts tied with 
ribbons, and a name on each one. I passed them 
as fast as I read the names. When they were 
opened there was a Mother Goose verse in each, 
and we matched the verses after supper. In my 
walnut there was also a five-dollar gold piece. 
That was grandma and grandpa’s surprise. Oh, 
we had a “pink tea”; for the ribbons were pink, 
and there was a lovely bunch of pink roses in the 
centre of the table and a bunch of pink carnations 
at either end, and pink orangeade to drink. After 
supper the pink carnations were passed around. 
Pink, you see, is my favorite color. 

When we had matched the verses we marched 
two by two out of the dining-room into the hall, 
while Aunt Grace played on the piano. She 
played tunes and we guessed what they were. We 
marched around a row of chairs, and the one that 
guessed first had a chair; and so we marched until 
all but one had a chair, and we thought that one 
would have to pay a forfeit. But Aunt Grace 
turned around and said, “Millie may have the 
honor of naming the next game we are to play.” 
That was the joke of that. After we played 
Millie’s game, Aunt Grace played on the piano for 
us to sing. We would just get started with a song 
when she would change it to something else; and 
so she kept doing, and we laughed so we got all 
mixed up. She said that was “the April-fool 
song.” Then we played “ wings.’’ Auntie would 
say, “ Wings, wings, wings, sparrows’ wings,” or 
whale’s wings or cat's wings. If she said anything 
that had wings we were to fly up our hands, and if 
she said something that did not have wings we 
must keep our hands still; but our hands kept 
going up before we thought. After that we played 
“hunt the whistle,” and then the party went home; 
and if you had been there I know you would have 
said it was the funniest and jolliest party you ever 
went to. 


For Every Olher Sunday. 
MY CANARY. 
BY L. G% D. 


O many interesting and amusing accounts of 

S little creatures are written for your paper 

that I thought some one might enjoy hear- 

ing about ‘my little canary. “Dutchy” is not 

quite two years of age, pure yellow, except for a 

ring of black around one eye, which gives him the 
appearance of haying been in a street fight. 
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He was in the country when first learning to 
sing, and there learned the notes of “ Bob White ” 
which he brings in the beginning of every song. 
Only at night is he in the cage, for he spends the 
day flying around the room and singing whenever 
it suits his fancy. Loud talking, bells ringing, 
the striking of a clock, or the appearance of 
sparrows at the window will make him use his 
wonderful voice with a right good will. 

But he is also very mischievous, and I have 
quite a time keeping him off my desk, where he 
knows his hemp seed (of which he can have but 
little) is kept. He goes into every cubical until 
he finds the one where a few seeds have dropped 
from the box, and then helps himself. Every time 
something to eat is brought into the room he 
knows at once, and will not leave it alone until he 
has tasted of it. When the sewing-machine cover 
is off, he flies to it at once and pulls the thread out 
of the needle. Since he has been scolded so often 
for this, I think he does it to tease. 

He plays with a ball of string like a kitten and 
has a great fondness for pins, which he carries from 
the floor and drops behind the pictures. As spring 
approaches he picks up threads, strings, etc., and 
trys to make a nest behind the mirror. Then he 
will perch on my shoulder or chair, and chirp until 
I play with him. Perhaps he is vain, for the mirror 
proves very attractive, and he will chirp to himself 
while looking in it for along time. His baths are 
not taken in regulation fashion for canarys, as 
we place his tub on a chair, then he flies to it, and 
splashes until every drop is gone. I think any 
one would yote him good company — such he has 
proved to me. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TOY TOWN’S PATRIOT. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Hy’s a veteran of a hundred wars, 
Fought in the nursery — for no cause! 


He’s bullet proof — because instead 
Of flesh and blood, he’s made of lead! 


Still he dares not be “under fire ”— 
Because lead melts, he might perspire! 


Although he acts a cheerful part, 
Within his breast’s a leaden heart! 


A man of mettle sure is he; 
He’ll make his mark in history! 


At least, lead soldiers mark, they say, 
Like pencils, if you know the way! 


Strange as it seems, ’tis often said 
That, though he leads, he’s always lead! 


They’ll melt him down, when he is dead, 
And make a bullet of his head! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


ee MOTHER dear!” cried little Fuzzy-tail, 
who lived in a big knot-hole in the old 
chestnut-tree, “there’s really and truly 
going to be a next-door house. They’re building 
it now.” 

* How interesting! ” said mother Gray Squirrel.” 
We'll step out for a few moments, and watch the 
folks.” 

Into the sunshine they went, and, skipping 
along the tree branch leading to their own home, 
they discovered a solitary wasp gathering materials 
for the new abode. 

From a water-soaked log near by that was 
rapidly falling into decay she tore various bits of 
fibre, which were carefully kneaded into a paste 
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with glue that came from her mouth. This she 
spread out into sheets of gray paper, so strong 
and tough that not a drop of rain could leak 
through, and the stormiest wind would be puzzled 
to tear them to pieces. . 

Only a few rooms she made in the new house, 
this spry Madam Wasp, each one shaped like a 
pipe with a floor on the bottom. These were to 
hold the eggs that soon would hatch into babies, 
and help in the work. 

Very slowly the building went up. It took 
months to finish it, but there were several stories 
with pillars to hold them in place. The walls must 
have three layers of paper, and the whole house 
had to be varnished outside. Then the workers 
were so tiny ! 

Day by day new babies, looking like ugly white 
worms, crawled from) the eggs; and, oh, how 
hungry they were! 

It was work, work, work, in that busy home. 
No intruders might pry into the family secrets, 
as little Fuzzy-tail knew to her cost when she 
put her inquisitive nose too near the front door, 
and felt the pricks of those tiny hot spears the 
wasp family always carry. 

“Serves you right,” declared mother Gray 
Squirrel, shaking her head in a most emphatic 
manner. “If people attend to their own business, 
they will find enough to keep them out of mis- 
chief.” 

The next-door house was a whole village in 
itself, yet the folks who lived there were quiet 
and orderly. There was no scolding or fighting, 
and their chief object in life seemed to be the care 
of their wee children. Such queer things they 
gave the babies to eat! Blue-bottle flies, green 
caterpillars, and spiders,—just the nourishment 
Mrs. Robin Redbreast selected for her young 
brood. 

When the queer pipe-rooms were empty, the 
men servants made them clean and dainty for 
the next new comers. 

There was such arustle and bustle and stir in 
the next-door house, as if the workers really en- 
joyed their round of daily tasks. 

Until the cold, biting winds swept round the 
little home, it hung safely on the chestnut-tree. 
Then the members of the family began to lie 
around in heaps, until the birds carried them off, 
all but a very few who curled themselves up for a 
winter nap. 

One day a boy spied the summer home, and, 
dragging it down with a forked stick, burned it to 
ashes. 

“It is so much safer to live in a knot-hole,” 
remarked mother Gray Squirrel, as she daintily 


nibbled a fresh nut; “ but they did have such good 


times in the next-door house!” sighed little Fuzzy- 
tail, “and now we’re left all alone.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE GOOD. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Wuit# walking on one of the side streets of our city 
yesterday, I saw something which presented a thought 
to my mind. 

I passed a store which was filled with old wheels and 
pieces of rusty iron. 

In the window, resting on a stove, was a tin can 
marked ‘‘ Linseed Oil.” In the can tiny green shoots 
were growing, as if in the fairest garden. 

The sun streamed into the window, and the little 
shoots seemed to be trying their best to grow tall and 
straight. 

It made me think of the beauty and gladness which 
one person, though placed in the midst of evil, may ex- 
hale. 

The shop of dust and blackness seemed brightened 
and cheered by the presence of this one little green 
plant. Marsorie HILL. 


« 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir our paper bore a date near April 3, we 
should have in its columns a picture of Edward 
Everett Hale, and an account of his eightieth 
birthday. In Boston on the day of the third a 
grand celebration was held, all in honor of Dr. 
Hale. Music, speeches, an immense crowd, were 
facts about it. Symphony Hall, the best in the 
city, was the place. 

Of course the readers of Every Other Sunday 
know something about Dr. Hale; some know a 
great deal. Quite a while ago this paper published 
a picture of the famous man, and printed a fine 
article about him, written by Mrs. Whitman. So 
we do not feel so bad as we might over the omis- 
sion this time. Very soon the Editor hopes to 
publish a letter from Dr. Hale, in the shape of a 
greeting to the readers of this paper. 

Dr. Hale is one of us, one of the young people, 
though he is eighty years old. Any boy or girl 
would be lucky to have him for a companion on a 
summer jaunt, or at home of a winter night. 
Tell stories? Yes, by the dozen. Joke? I 
should say so. And then he is wise and good. 
Preach? His sermons are interesting. Then he 
writes books, and lectures, and does a thousand 
things. 

But why do people like him so much? Why 
did all the people, Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
join to celebrate his eightieth birthday? Because 
he has done so much good in the world. He has 
always been willing to “lend a hand.” The Editor 
counts it a privilege to know Dr. Hale as a friend, 
and a great true friend he is. We rejoice, all his 
many friends, that we have lived in the sunshine 
of his noble soul. May Edward Everett Hale 
celebrate his one hundredth birthday, with strong 
mind and happy heart! 

[Teachers might profitably have a Hale day 
with their classes. | 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Tuis will be a regular department in Hvery 
Other Sunday for the present. The questions 
will range over literature, history, and, other 
sources. The young people are earnestly urged 
to search out the required answers, which should 
be sent to the Editor of Hvery Other Sunday. 
Acknowledgments will be made, and possibly prizes 
will be given to the three who send in the most 
satisfactory replies. 


Questions. 


1. Where is the Champs Elysées? When and 
by whom laid out ? 

2. When and where was John Gay born? 
What was his best work ? What was his epitaph, 
and who wrote it ? 

3. Who designed the famous doors of the 
Baptistry, Florence, and what did Michael Angelo 
say of them ? 

4. In what poem of Longfellow’s do the follow- 
ing lines occur ? And to whom does he refer ? 

“ Last the musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
His figure tall, and straight, and lithe.” 

5. Who built the famous Ponte Vecchio (old 
bridge) in Florence, Italy, and what American 
poet has written a little poem with that bridge for 
the subject ? 

6. Who said and in what poem ? 

“A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering hap- 
pier things.” 

7. Who painted the most renowned of the 
pictures on “ The Last Supper,” and where is it? 


8. What city is described in Longfellow’s poem, 
“My Lost Youth”? 
9. To whom did Holmes refer in his poem be- 
ginning: 
“ How the mountains talked together, 
Looking down upon the weather, 
When they heard our friend had planned his 
Little trip among the Andes!” 
10. Of what State was Sidney Lanier a native? 
What is his best-known work? 
Answers will appear May 11, 1902. 


Answers 
To questions published March 2, 1902. 


1. The Bayreuth Festival is a musical festival 
in Bayreuth, Bavaria, Germany, in the National 
Theatre built for the performance of Wagner’s 
works. 

2. A name popularly applied to the State of 
Ohio on account of the great number of buckeye 
trees that flourish within its borders. 

3. A house in Florence, Italy, of interest to 
English-speaking people as the residence for a 
number of years of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
It was there she wrote the poem, “Casa Guidi 
Windows.” 

4. Giotto (1276). 

5. An ancient hostelry formerly situated in 
Southwark, where the pilgrims in Chaucer’s “ Can- 
terbury Tales” assembled. It took its name from 
its sign, a tabard, or herald’s jacket. 

6. Walter Scott, “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
Scotland. 

7. Guido Reni. 

8. Shakespeare in “Much Ado about Nothing.” 

9. Benjamin Franklin. 

10. Maria Bashkirtseff, born 1860, in Russia. 
She died in 1884. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WATERVILLE, Mz. 


Dear Editor,— I attend the Unitarian Sunday School 
at Waterville, Me. 

I get your paper every other Sunday, and enjoy read- 
ing it very much, and I think all the little girls in my 
class get great pleasure from it. Miss Emery is our 
teacher, and she reads lovely things to us from it, and 
we all love her dearly. 

Our pastor, Rey. A. G. Pettengill, has three chil- 
dren, and they will be in our class soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENYys Brown. 


St. ANTHONY Park, St. Paun. 


Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in St. Paul. We are trying to get at least one hundred 
people in our Sunday School. We have about seventy 
now, and are increasing in number all the time. I am 
twelve years old. I often try to find the answers to 
puzzles in the Every Other Sunday, but do not always 
succeed. 

I enclose the answer to an enigma and also a word 
puzzle, which I would like to have published. 

Truly yours, 
Dorotuy SEWALL. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of seyen letters. 
My 1 is a singular pronoun. 
My 2, 3, 4, is a large covered wagon used for trans- 
porting merchandise. 
My 5, 6, 7, is a tool used in gardening. 
My whole is a standard novel. 
C. C. BricgHam. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 2, 3, 5, is opposite of in. 


My 1, 8, 4, 7, is the fruit of certain trees. 
My 6, 14, 12, 13, is missing. 
My 9, 10, 15, 11, is a poor man’s lot. 
My whole is a titled man, a great writer and re- 
former. 
LEE BAKER. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


I Am a word of six letters. 

My /irst is a verb; my second is a vote; my third 
and fourth are insects; my fifth is a pronoun; my 
sizth is a draughtman’s implement; my whole is a 
small animal. DorotHy SHWALL. 


CONUNDRUMS XXIII. AND XXIV. 


Wuar is the favorite vine at summer resorts ? 
Wuy is it dangerous to go to sleep in the cars? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XIV. 


Eniema XX.— Captain John Parker. 

Enigma XXI.— Cornell University. 

An EnicmMa.— A bed. 

BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS.— Wheat, heat, eat, 
at, a. 

Conunprum XXI.—A nail in the shoe. 


Since the last issue of Every Other Sunday the 
following individuals have sent in correct answers to 
puzzles: Lee Byron Baker, Mary Louise Knox, Henry 
Angier Jenks, N. M. Moody. 

The Editor is very glad to receive contributions for 
the Letter Box, but the young people must remember 
one rule of the Letter Box Department, namely, no 
puzzle can be printed unless the answer is sent with 
it. We have several enigmas now on hand, but no 
answers are with them. Let each one who has sent 
enigmas recall whether or no he carried out this con- 
dition. If he did not, let him send the answer now, 
if in doubt, then also send the answer. 


LEARNING TO FLY. 
(Youne ConrTriBurors.) 


“T can’r, oh, I can’t,” said the wee birdie, 

As he crouched in the nest in the maple-tree ; 

“T can’t, oh, dear father, pray don’t make me try; 
I never, no, never, can learn to fly.” 


“Tut, tut,” said the father, a cheery brown bird, 
“ My dear little son, let me speak just one word: 
Don’t say ‘can’t,’ little birdie, oh, don’t, I pray, 
For remember that Rome was not built in a day.” 


The birdie, he crept to the edge of the bough 
And said, “Oh, I wish I was now 
On the ground, all safe and sound.” 

“ Well,” said the father, “why shouldn't you be? 
You just flap your wings and look at me. 

Now all ready, one, two, three.” — 

And off they flew from the maple-tree. 


Morat. 


So, my children, if you try, 
You can do more things than learn to fly. 
ADELAIDE H., JR. 
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